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ON DATING EARLY ATTIC INSCRIPTIONS! 



The scholarly work of Dr. Wilhelm Larfeld treating of Die 
Attisehen Inschriften was published in 1902.2 The second part, 
entitled " Schriftzeichen," groups and dates Attic inscriptions 
according to characteristic letter forms and direction of writ- 
ing. Valuable as Dr. Larfeld's book is, one who has examined 
the stones themselves may question the wisdom of his method, 
as well as the absolute accuracy of his conclusions. 

In his preface Dr. Larfeld maintains that the publications in 
the C.I.A. form a sufficient basis for the study of the forms 
of letters.^ Even if this position be tenable for one who 
would produce " eine allgemeine Schriftgeschichte," we cannot 
accept the C.I, A. as an adequate guide for a classification 
based on specific letter forms. In certain instances Dr. Lar- 

1 To Dr. Adolf Wilhelm acknowledgment is due not merely for the sugges- 
tion of this line of work, but also for courteous assistance therein. 

^Handbuch der Gfr. Epigraphik, Zweiter Band, Leipzig. 

3 " Eine alte Streitfrage ist es, ob die Inschriftenpublikationen des C.I.A. eine 
hinreichend getreue Unterlage fiir minutiosere Schriftforschungen bieten. Ich 
stehe nicht an diese Frage, so weit die Ziele des vorliegenden Buches in Betracht 
kommen, im Allgemeinen durchaus zu bejahen. Hinsichtlich der altesten Schrift- 
perioden zeigen doch z. B. Lolling-Wolters' iiberaus sorgfaltige Publikationen 
von Akropolisinschriften in dem Katalog des athenischen epigraphischen Muse- 
ums, die allerdings fur die betreffenden Abschnitte des Handbuches nicht mehr 
benutzt werden konnten, in der Kegel nur geringfugige Abweichungen von den 
entsprechenden Faksimiles des C.I.A. und andererseits muss die Darstellung 
einer allgemeinen Schriftgeschichte ihre Auf gabe gerade darin finden, liber die 
Zufalligkeiten des individuellen Duktus der einzelnen Schreiber hinaus zu den 
jeweilig typischen Buchstabenformen vorzudringen. Lasst man dieses Postulat 
aber gelten, so werden die mit peinlichster Sorgfalt hergestellten Majuskeltexte 
des C.I.A. als brauchbare Unterlagen nicht von der Hand zu weisen sein." 

American Journal of Archaeology, Second Series. Journal of the 394 

Archaeological Institute of America, Vol. X (1906), No. 4. 
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f eld has recognized the uncertain foundation of his own work ; 
for example, where the upright form of alpha, not indicated 
by the (7. J. J.., but pointed out by Dr. Wilhelm, has been 
noted. 1 

Sometimes Dr. Larfeld indicates the " recumbent epsilon," ^ 
but again, although a stone shows that form,^ he has ignored it 
because there the O.I.A, failed him. Even in Dr. Lolling's Cat- 
alogue* are found various combinations of fragments ignored 
by Dr. Larfeld, an oversight leading to results so incongruous 
as the assignment of two fragments of the "Antenor basis''^ to 
two different periods. Likewise where retrograde and normal 
writing appear on the same monument ^ (according to Dr. Lol- 
ling) Dr. Larfeld uses the separate fragments to illustrate his 
theory that " the artists who in the beginning of their activity 
still wrote from right to left or boustrophedon, gradually adopted 
the practice of writing from left to right." ^ 

A careful comparison of the Attic stones which antedate 
480 B.C. with Dr. Larf eld's tables ^ has led to the conclusion 






\.:w^^ 




Figure 1. — Poiios. 



that the only " sufficiently accurate basis " for such classifica- 
tion is furnished by the stones themselves. Lack of familiarity 
with the material and general appearance, of these has led to 
strange associations of rough '' poros " and finely cut marbles, 

1 Larfeld, p. 396, a LA. IY^% 37323^: p. 402, C.LA. I, 466^, and IVi^, 373189: 
p. 405, C.LA. IVic, 373241 ; et al. 

^E.g. Larfeld, p. 396, C.LA. I, 465 : p. 402, C.LA. I, 467 ; et al 

3 C.LA. I, 345«a (cf. Larfeld, p. 402); C.LA. IVi^, 373214 (cf. Larfeld, p. 404); 
C.LA. IVl^ 373^«» (cf. Larfeld, p. 405); et al. 

^Kar&Koyos rod ip ' kd'qvats *^7nypa(f)iKov Movcretov., Pt. I, 1899. 

^ C.LA. IVi, pp. 88 and 181, No. 373i)i. 

6 C.LA. I, 466a and 466^. 7 Larfeld, p. 403. § Larfeld, pp. 395-429. 
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merely because both are " retrograde " or bear some common 
letter form. 

In general, Dr. Larfeld has fallen into errors natural to one 
who depends upon printed works. Examination of the stones 
in the Epigraphical Museum at Athens, with all their bewilder- 
ing variations of form, style, and material, 
suffices to disturb his nicely constructed 
hypotheses based upon imperfect copies. 

The study of Greek inscriptions is said to 
furnish " a temptation to convert the uncer- 
tain and indefinite into the definite and 
certain." Stones of the post-Persian period 
multiply so that "the ground of inference 
becomes safer and the basis of proof is ex- 
tended." ^ This is not true, however, of 
inscriptions earlier than 480 B.C. Compara- 
tively limited in number and scope, these 
pre-Persian stones demand especial caution 
on the part of the student. This formative 
period of the Attic alphabet shows no sudden 
changes from fashion to fashion, but gradual 
development. It follows that the inscriptions 
cannot be grouped wisely in definite, abruptly 
ending periods merely because they show 
some special letter form or method of writ- 
ing. Simply because a given stone bears 
theta with a dot and not a cross in the centre 
it cannot be ascribed certainly to 507 B.C. but 
debarred from 509 B.C. We can say only 
that about the year 508 B.C. the form came 
into vogue. It is not probable that in this 
or any other case a given usage stopped 
abruptly. The exception to this statement is so unique that 
it suggests itself immediately; the decree of Euclides in 403 

1 Roberts and Gardner, Introduction to Greek Epigraphy, Part II, Preface, 
p. 5. 




Figure 2. — Marble. 
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introduced the Ionic alphabet at once and finally into public 
documents. But before this decree Ionic letters had been 
creeping in for more than half a century. 

Difficulty in exact dating is increased, as Dr. Larfeld would 
admit, by the individual peculiarities of the stone cutter. While 
an older workman was still writing retrograde his young con- 
temporaries might have recognized the advantages of boustro- 
phedon or of normal cutting. Ignorance and conservatism, too, 
would give rise to errors and variations. 

That these considerations are exerting an influence upon 
students of the Attic alphabet appears from the fact that 
Dr. Larfeld's five pre-Persian periods ^ replace the eight of Dr. 
von Schutz.2 In a recent work, the student is warned that, 
whether a larger or smaller number of divisions be made, 
*'the border line between period and period is necessarily 
more or less arbitrary." ^ The only fixed points lie at the 
extremes of the pre-Persian period. From the eighth century 
comes a Dipylon vase bearing the oldest Attic writing ; the 
next inscriptions that can be dated positively belong to the last 
quarter of the sixth century. These — the Pisistratus altar. 
An tenor basis etc. — are far advanced along the line of artistic 
writing. They are for the most part well arranged on the 
stones, the letter forms are erect and neat, and stoichedon writ- 
ing is clearly becoming the fashion. Between 700 and 525 B.C. 
there are nearly two centuries wherein were cut the " early At- 
tic " inscriptions. When we try to reduce these to some degree 
of order, we are impressed with the variety of the evidence. 
From the stones themselves we are warned not to confine our 
attention to letter forms or direction of writing. We observe the 
brown, weather-worn poros, the odd shape of certain votive 
columns, carefully disposed lines and letters here, contrasted 
with irregular, inartistic grouping there. No printed copy 
or even squeeze* can do justice to the exquisite "Hekatom- 

1 Vide supra, Note 8, p. 395. 

2 A. von Schiitz, Historia Alphaheti Attici. Berlin, 1875. 

3 Roberts and Gardner, op. cit,, In trod. p. xi. 

4 A good photograph is the most satisfactory substitute for the stone itself. 
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pedon" inscription, the artistic gem of the Epigraphical 
Museum at Athens. 

Is it not clear that more than one characteristic of a stone 
must be considered before it is assigned finally to any group or 
period ? 

First of all one turns naturally to the content of the inscrip- 
tions, but this unfortunately is of little service in dating these 



Kt/^ or S:t>-1 k 





r^KAlTOr 

Figure 3. — The Hekatompedon Inscription. 





early stones. Beyond a few artists' signatures we find little 
except dedicatory formulas with names of various unknown 
citizens. Even the artists' names are helpful in few cases, 
since they are signatures of men concerning whom we know 
nothing. This state of affairs is in contrast with that of 
fifth century inscriptions, — so largely decrees, — which are 
often dated by the subject-matter, an introductory formula, 
or an archon's name. 

The place of finding might offer some indication of a date, 
but this also in these early stones is seldom a guide. Many 

Even this, however, does not perfectly represent material ; it may also require an 
accompanying squeeze to determine what letters remain at broken edges. 
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have been found built into church or house walls, and of 
the places where some were found no record exists. 

A third consideration should be that of material. In Athens 
there are fragments of both poros and marble which hitherto 
have been grouped together indiscriminately.^ In architecture 
and sculpture, however, we associate poros with poros and 
marble with marble, holding that the use of the former pre- 
cedes that of the latter. Why not do likewise in epigraphy ? 
Even on poros stones we find some well-cut letters with careful 
joining of vertical and horizontal lines in a right angle, as well 
as upright forms which are usually called "later." On the 
other hand, many marbles have letters that slant, or are formed 
with acute instead of right angles, as, for example, the " recum- 
bent epsilon." This, however, need not be an argument for 
the superior age of the marble, since it is much harder to cut 
than poros. Accurate joinings and a succession of parallel 
vertical lines would be comparatively easy in soft poros. But 
when the stone-cutter first adopted marble, he would doubtless 
find himself producing crude results. Thus a well-made poros 
stone might antedate a marble on which the " older " letter 
form appeared. In view of the ease with which poros may be 
cut, one wonders at the ragged, careless letters common on such 
material, and is inclined to place these stones without question 
in a very early period. ^ Porps stones also are few in number. 
In the Epigraphical Museum at Athens there are about thirty 
of these against three hundred and sixty-six marbles. This, 
too, indicates the superior age of the poros fragments, since 
every additional half century must have seen the destruction 
of many inscriptions. When marble was once introduced, its 

1 In Dr. Lolling's KaToKoyos toO iv 'Adifivais 'ETriypa4>iKov Mova-elov, Pt. I, 
1899: 

248 stones = Pentelic marble ; 5 stones = Naxian marble ; 

71 stones = Parian marble ; 2 stones = Eleusinian limestone ; 

23 stones = XeirroKdKKos ; 1 stone = Stone from Kara ; 

8 stones = Attic marble ; 1 stone = *' Island " marble. 

7 stones = Hymettian marble ; 

2 On poros stones alone do we find koppa (9)? and with one exception 
{C.LA. lyi, pp. 43 and 128, 373^ ; p. 80, 373^) they show closed eta (B). 
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cheapness and abundance suggest the likelihood of its prompt 
and universal employment. Aside from its greater durability, 
its superior qualities for artistic use must have appealed to the 
Greek engraver. These points would lead one to group the 
poros stones by themselves, and assign them in general to an 
early period of writing. 

We must not, however, forget the necessity of looking at 
things from more than one point of view. The letter forms, as 
has been said, have been the chief consideration hitherto, and 
should not be underestimated. A growing tendency toward 
upright lines and simple forms is to be expected, and is readily 
traced in the fragments at our disposal. Yet the prevalence 
of old and new forms intermingled must always be borne in 
mind. This is well illustrated by an inscription which shows 
both earlier and later forms of theta and 
epsilon.^ Nor should the lengthening of 
a line for ornament be confused with old 
letter forms. For example, the well-known 
" Hekatompedon " inscription ^ prolongs the 
upright bar of epsilon below the line. 
That this is not the survival of an older 
form of the letter is shown by the pro- 
longation of the slanting lines of the delta 
below the horizontal bar, and a like exten- 
sion of the vertical bar of the lambda below 
the slanting line. 

A fifth point is the form of the stone. 
A fluted column is obviously harder to in- 
scribe than a flat surface. Uneven lines 
and letters need not imply as great age in 
the former as in the latter. An interest- 
ing example of the influence of form upon arrangement of 
lines and letters is the Salamis decree.^ The stone-cutter 




Figure 4. — The Sala- 

MiNiAN Decree. 



1 a LA. IV 1, p.. 185, 42213. 

2 C.LA. IVi, p. 137, 18-19. Cf. supra, p. 398, Fig. 3. 

3 C.LA. IVi, p. 57, 1 a. Cf. Fig. 4. 
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began work at the upper right hand corner, and cut down 
along the right edge, parallel to it. Six lines were made 
Btoichedon; then he saw that the increasing breadth of the 
pedestal below had deceived him, and that the space would 
not be filled by the decree. So he abandons the stoichedon 
method, and spreads his letters out in an' inartistic manner. 

Direction of writing must also be taken into account. The 
order of development seems to have been retrograde, ioustro- 
phedon, normal. But when convenient or familiar to the work- 
man, it is probable that the two first were employed long after 
the introduction of the third. Lines or letters upside down 
would naturally be due to carelessness or eccentricity. 

Closely connected with the last is a seventh consideration, 
the general arrangement of the inscription. Stoichedon writing 
was the fruit of years of good, bad, and indifferent work. A 
gradual development from straggling letters and crooked lines 
to such mathematical precision was natural, and is one guide 
in the dating of early stones. 

The eighth and last suggestion for dating would be the oc- 
currence of grammatical or philological peculiarities, such as 
the use of O for OY, or E for EI, or the lack of gemination of 
consonants. A familiar example of the last is the gravestone 
of Ter[T]4%09.^ 

If now we examine these points and try to group those frag- 
ments which obviously belong to the sixth and seventh centu- 
ries B.C., we reach the following conclusions : About 525 B.C. 
stoichedon writing was in use. Hence any stone so cut which 
compares favorably in general appearance and erect letter forms 
with the Salamis decree or the Antenor basis, may date from 
the last quarter of the sixth century. Some anticipation of 
stoichedon writing is already shown, however, where, as in the 
Timarchus base,^ the letters are arranged in straight horizontal 
lines. Perhaps such an inscription would go back to the 
middle of the century. 

1 CLA. 1, 463. 

2 C.LA. IV 1, p. 89, 373 ^. Of. Fig. 6. 
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Still earlier may come most of the stones which show irregu- 
lar placing of lines and letters. The Pentelic column ^ dedi- 
cated by 'Eo/}T^o9 and 'O^o-mSe? is a good 
piece of work, yet the lines are not straight, 
and the general impression is less pleasing 
than that of the Timarchus base. This may 
be due in part to the difficulty of cutting on 
a curved surface. A still earlier stage may 
be represented by the 
fluted column,^ which 
shows a closed eta 
as well as an inferior 
technique. Finally, 
those boustrophedon 
and retrograde in- 
scriptions which com- 
bine old letter forms 
with inartistic ar- 
rangement and in- 
ferior technique^ may 
be assigned to the 
earliest years of in- 
scriptions on marble. 
It is easy to con- 
ceive of these stones 
as covering the early 
sixth century, and 
reaching back before 
600 B.C. For the seventh century 
itself there remain — in addition to the 
most poorly cut and badly arranged 
marbles — the poros stones. The com- 
mon use of the closed eta and the 
appearance of koppa characterize the 




Figure 5. — The Ti- 
marchus Inscription. 




Figure 6, — Dedication by 

*E6pTL0S AND *0(p<Tldd€S. 



1 C.LA. I, 351. Cf. Fig. 6. 2 q.LA. IV 1, p. 79, 3732. 

^E.g. C.LA. 1,467. Cf. Fig. 7. 
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earliest work. But the use of poros stone and the tendency 
to straggling lines and outspread, slanting letters, together 
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Figure 7. — Early Inscription on Marble. 

with a general lack of artistic arrangement, would seem to be 
distinguishing features of those inscriptions that follow the 
Dipylon vase. 

The conclusions reached are, briefly, the following : From 
the eighth century comes the Dipylon vase, with crooked iota 
and primitive letter forms, combined 
with retrograde writing. Some years, 
probably, elapsed before the iota be- 
came straight, as on the poros stones. 
These, also, show koppa, which gives 
way to kappa on the earliest marbles ^ 
and later poros stones. In sculpture 

poros is used early in the sixth cen- 

^^ T -, , ., ,. 1,1 Figure 8. — Poros. 

tury. No doubt it continued to be 

employed occasionally for inscriptions, as in the basis of the 

Moschophorus.^ But it would not be strange if makers of 

letters adopted marble before makers of statues. Obviously 

the cutting of an inscription is a simpler undertaking than 

the carving of a figure. The use of marble in epigraphy, 

1 Cf. Fig. 9. 2 c.I.A, IV 1, p. 198, 373 235. 
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therefore, may have been well established by the end of the 
seventh century. This leaves for the sixth century marbles 
with gradually improving technique and arrangement tending 




Figure 9. — Marble. 



to straight lines , and, by the middle of the century, perhaps, 
to an almost universal use of normal writing. Somewhere 
about 550 B.C. came the earliest attempts at stoichedon arrange- 
ment, which was actually used by artists of Antenor's time. 



Figure 10. 



Finally, from the period of the Persian wars, 490 to 480 B.C., 
we have, in the same artistic hand, the fragment shown in 
Fig. 10, the " Hekatompedon " inscription, and the "'EXXaSa 



jrjv Traaav epigram 
Athens, Greece. 



Leila Clement Spaulding. 

1 C.LA. I, 333 (lines 1-2). 



